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26 SOME CURIOUS CAT MUSIC. 


his fore-paws tenderly round her neck. This was 
the last straw. 

Finding it impossible to free herself from her 
hateful headdress Micheeki began a mad career 
round the room. She tried to force her way through 
the walls, but they would not open. She dashed 
over the chairs and tables, scattering her master’s 
papers in her fiend-like spring, and filling the 
room with dust. Hasse, although enjoying the fun, 
ran after her, attempting to stop the mad chase, 
but in vain. No scoldings, no coaxings, no com- 
mands were of the least avail. At last she 
stopped, but still angry and filled with mortifica- 
tion ‘at the indignities heaped upon her, she 
jumped on to the piano, ran wildly up and down 
the keys once or twice, and by degrees growing 
calmer, begun a deliberate walk back and forth, 
touching such notes as she did so that, to the as- 
tonishment of those who listened, a weird, mel- 
ancholy sort of melody was produced. 

At length a sharp exclamation was heard from 
Scarlatti. His face had lighted up with a sudden 
delight. ‘Bless the cat!” he cried. “She has 
given me the very theme I have been groping after.” 

The next day when Hasse came to see the musi- 
cian, a sheet of music was laid triumphantly be- 
fore him, upon which he read, in large letters, the 
following title, ‘The Cat’s Fugue.” Going to 
the piano, Scarlatti with much feeling played the 
newly written score, and as he played, his pupil 
easily recognized under the artfully woven accom- 
paniment the strange, half fiend-like melody which 
had been the production of a distressed and 


despairing cat. The two men had a hearty laugh 
over the matter afterwards. Moreover, they al- 
ways maintained that Micheeki, as she sat perched 
in her old place on her master’s shoulder that day, 
laughed with them too, laughed a real dona fide 
human laugh. 
origin of “ The Cat's Fugue,” in Germany. 

There is still another curious bit of cat music 
in the world which possibly some little violin- 
player may feel interested in looking at. It is a 
“erand concert variation,’ called ‘“ The Black 
Cat,” and is dedicated by a famous German artist, 
Moritz von Schwind, to Joseph Joachim, finest 
violinist in the world, a German too, 

Its story, speaking for itself, needs no telling. 
Every little musician must laugh, I think, at the 
delicious concert, and will find each movement 
more wildly absurd than the last. See how the 
piece opens with a gay allegretto of frisky young 
cats; then comes a most telling crescendo of cats 
growing bigger, and dieger, and BIGGER, at every 
step. This again is softened by a rather brisk 
kitten-chase, into an andante of staid elderly 
Tabbies. What can be more expressive too, than 
the solemn demeanor of the grave creatures in the 
movement before the presto finale? But the finale, 
perhaps, is the best of all. Bless us! what a wild 
tumble of kits and cats, and cats and kits it is! 
running and jumping and leaping and dashing and 
frisking and fighting and falling and chasing each 
others’ little black tails till the whole score is 
wound up with a double forte of a chord of aston- 
ished pussy-cats looking up in your face! 


This is the story told about the 
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40 A CANADIAN 


was a splendid display of horses, trappings and 
sleighs; four-in-hand, Unicorns, ‘tandems, Paris, 
etc., and there was a tobogan, crossed with a 
pair of snow-shoes for a dash-board, ‘They hada 
pony hitched to this, and I tell vou they got a queer 
dusting of snow from the pony’s heels. ‘The club 
has regular meetings once a week, and drives out 
of town, and every single sleigh has a lady, and 
the big sleighs seemed to crowd as many girls into 
them as they can hold. I believe Canadian girls 
wouldn’t be afraid to jump on the horses’ backs 
ina pinch. We were all invited to the drive, and 
had a jolly four-in-hand. We wound up by going 
to the Kennels of the Montreal Hunt Club, the 
oldest club of the kind on the Continent. You 
should see this institution. It’s worth coming to 
Montreal to see. The members wear scarlet 
coats, and hunt with a pack of hounds — forty 
couples. We hada splendid lunch at the Kennels. 
Father says they cost thirty thousand dollars. 

I should have told you that we had a ride on 
a real railway, with a real locomotive, over the 
frozen St. Lawrence to Longucuil, on Saturday 
morning. We finished our programme by going 
to the snow-shoe races in the afternoon, on the 
Montreal Lacrosse grounds. ‘There were two 
miles, one mile, half and = quarter-miles, one 
hundred yards, hurdle races; boys’ races; and 
a whole crowd ot exciting sports on snow-shoes ; 
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CARNIVATL. 


and the club members were all in uniform. — It’s 
perfectly splendid to see even,boys younger than 
[I am, racing on these snow-shoes as if they had 
some sort of steam invention fastened to their 
feet. They must make strong men; and father 
says the Carnival hasn't only given him intense 
pleasure, but serious thoughts. He says the Can- 
adians in their healthy love of out-door sports are 
an example to young America, and, “ Harry,” said 
he, “if you never smoke, never drink strong liquor, 
strive to be a manly gentleman in thought, word 
and deed, and develop your muscle with your 
mind, and go in for gymnastics, and all honorable 
and healthy exercises, I'll be proud of you, my 


boy. ‘There's a good deal to learn out of this Car- 
nival. I’m glad we came, and I feel more like a 


brother to Canadians, and I must say, I admire 
their self-reliance, their pride in their Dominion, 
and their loyalty to old England, the mother of us 
both.” 

Wasn't that a speech for father to make ? 

I must stop now. This is the longest letter I 
ever wrote, but I've kept my promise, and I en- 
Keep it safely, as I’d like 
to read it myself often. I hope you'll come with 
me to the next Carnival. It will beat this one, 
they say. But I can’t see how it can. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Harry. 


joyed writing it too. 
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‘““BUT—TO SPEAK THE TRUTH, DEAR MUFF!” 
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A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 


shipman in His Majesty’s Navy. It was Gervaise 
Brenshaw of England, not Gervaise Brenshaw of 
Virginia, whom they had talked of so often and so 
much desired to see ; it was Gervaise Brenshaw of 
England whom they supposed to have come to 
them now; it was Gervaise Brenshaw of England 
whom the loyal lady of the house was so impos- 
ingly receiving at this moment. Gervaise Bren- 
shaw of Virginia shuddered as he thought how 
chilling a thing that welcome would become should 
he declare to this very stately lady who he really 
was. 

Declare to her who he really was! He could 
not doit. Plucky and ready young fellow as he 
has in these pages already shown himself to be, 
he was mortally afraid of this woman, his aunt, 
and stood dumb and terror-stricken before her. 
He knew not what to do or say ; .and, indeed, he 
was hardly capable ot doing or saying anything 
just then. He was obliged to hold up his head at 
length; but it was only to cast about him a dazed, 
despairing look. What would have happened next 
in that unlucky moment had not a sudden diver- 
sion occurred, it is impossible to say. 

But at that instant Patty uttered a little scream 
and seized his arm. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried piteously, pointing 
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to his head. “He hasbeen hurt. He was thrown 
against the fence. His head is all bleeding. And 
we keeping him here talking in this way. Ah! 
see how pale he is!” 

“Oh,”’ said Gervaise, glad to be able to 
say anything, “I—I don’t think the cut is 
much. I haven’t felt it until this moment. Never- 
theless,” he added suddenly, seeing an opportunity 
for the present, at least, to escape from his em- 
barrassing position, ‘I think I do feel a trifle dizzy 
and — and confused. I think I would like to lie 
down. Indeed, if it is quite convenient, I would 
better go to my room for the night.” 

“Of course you shall, my poor boy,” Madam 
Brenshaw declared. “You shall go to bed at 
once and not have to say another word to-night. 
But ought you not to have a physician ? — or, at 
least, something can be got for you here in the 
house.” 

But Gervaise insisted that he needed nothing 
but cold water for his head and immediate rest ; 
so, preceded by old Ptolemy, the chief of the family 
servants, and followed by many looks and words 
of anxious commiseration from his aunt and 
cousins, he presently took his way up-stairs, with 
something the feelings of a condemned criminal 
—yet of a criminal for a while reprieved. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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UNSATISFIED. 


By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 





HERE was a little chicken that was shut up in a shell, 
He thought to himself, “ I’m sure I cannot tell 
What I am walled in here for — a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


He went out in the barnyard one lovely morn in May, 
Each hen he found spring-cleaning in the only proper way ; 
“This yard is much too narrow — a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


He crept up to the gateway and slipped betwixt a crack, 

The world stretched wide before him, and just as widely back ; 
“This world is much too narrow —a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


“ T should like to have Ideals, I should like to tread the stars, 

To get the Unattainable, and free my soul from bars ; 

I should like to leave this dark earth and some other dwelling find, 
More fitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind. 


“There’s a place where ducks and pleasure-boats go sailing to and fro, 
There’s one world on the surface and another world below.” 

The little waves crept nearer and, on the brink inclined, 

They swallowed up the chicken with an enterprising mind. 
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A BRAVE GIRL, 


By ELIzaBETH STUART PHELPS. 


CHAPTER V. 


ERN, as I said, had been at the sad home in 
Happy Hill. She came only to the funeral, 
staying over a train, and back again. Egbert had to 
go. It was kind, Loto thought, in Egbert to come. 
He said that it would not do for his sister to 
travel so far alone; she had never been alone 
anywhere, except to Beverly in the summer, and 
Mr. Holbrooke was called to Chicago on sudden 
business, on the day before the funeral. So it was 
Egbert who brought the weeping Fern to Loto’s 
arms. 


It comforted Loto to see her ; but she wondered 
why it did not comfort her more. Suddenly, Fern 
seemed less near than she used to be. It was as 
if sorrow had cut a gulf between the two girls, and 
they stood, on either side of it, helpless to under- 
stand each other. Fern seemed to wave her 
hands across the new distance, and from out 
her own safe and happy life, to call over words of 
sympathy that the bereaved daughter could hardly 
hear. 

And yet Fern wasvery dear. And pretty — how 
pretty! Sweet she looked in her little black silk 


dress and the black lace on he t— ro- 
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time, he shows that they made their own separate 
arrangements. ‘They had a charity fund for their 
widows, Ananias and Sapphira, after they had 
sold their farm, could have kept the proceeds had 
they chosen. And, in short, there is not here, nor 
anywhere else, a syllable to show that they held 
property in common as the ‘Taos Indians hold 
their farms, or as we hold our schoolhouses, roads, 
and the Capitol, at Washington. 

‘Tom asked, when we were at this point, if Mr. 
George did not propose that the land should be 
held in common and rented out to the land- 
holders. I said that that was a rough statement 
of Mr. George’s theory, which has been widely 
circulated and discussed. 

“ But that,” said Blanche, “is what William the 
Conqueror did. He said all the land in England 
was his, and he gave it to his pets. He called 
them Barons, but I suppose they were all what we 
should call ‘ Filibusters’ —a set of disreputable 
tramps, who left Normandy for Normandy’s good.” 

I smiled, well pleased at Blanche’s interpretation 
of history. 


TO-DAY. 


“Then,” said Blanche, “he gave them these 
places, and he wrote it all down in Domesday- 
book. And Fitz Mortimer had to pay a rent of 
five hundred vassals when the King went to war, 
and Fitz Fiddlestick had to pay a rent of four 
hundred vassals. And as the King was fighting 
all the time, this made an annual rent.” 

“Tf they only paid this rent in money to Mr. 
Gladstone now, would not that be Mr. George’s 
system for England? ” 

It would be something very much like it. But 
as the Barons have, in the long run governed Eng- 
land since then, they have managed to make some- 
body else do the paying. For instance, everybody 
who smokes or chews tobacco, pays in proportion 
as he smokes or chews, whether he owns one inch 
of land or no. F 

But Mr. George’s plans were quite too wide for 
us to compass them before Ellen came to announce 
that the waffles were ready. And after the waffles 
came old John Matoonas with his fiddle and I 
heard no more of Communism or Communism that 
day. 





THE MORNING SENSATION. 
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